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Here is the Harvest 


D retain is now a golden land. The villages, 
hillsides,'and plains stand “ thick with 
corn,” and the rich ingathering of the year’s 
harvest is proceeding. Land which has been 
waste for years is yielding rich crops of corn, 
and grassland, fallow for all time in the 
countryman’s memory, is proudly stacked 
with golden sheaves. 

The urgency of war has made for the 
urgency of the harvest. Never before has 
the land of Britain produced so much food 
for the people of Britain. Wide acres of 
upstanding corn in the farmlands of East 
Anglia are matched with immense tracts of 
potatoes in the lowlands of Scotland ; the 
snug fields of Devon have been ploughed 
every inch, and in the uplands of the shires 
the British farmer looks out on a rich land 
burdened with all the heaviness of harvest. 

An Example For the Future 

Never before have the British people 
realised all that the land means to their 
national life. Every inch is precious. Every 
farmer and land worker is a soldier ; every 
harvest load of corn carried to the barn and 
thresher is a further fortification in our fight 
for freedom. Every sack of grain as it comes 
to the mill is worth a stick of bombs on the 
war machine of the Nazis. Every yard of 
British soil which produces food for next 
winter adds further certainty to victory. 

Qne of the triumphs of Britain’s war effort 
has been the triumph of her land and 
its harvests. The great harvest of 1943 is 
a token, too, of the future. We can never 
go back to our neglect of the land. The 
rich harvests of the war years must be the 
forerunners of rich harvests yet to come in 
the days- of peace. Those thousands of 
amateur harvesters who hatfe been in the 
fields this summer gathering in the corn will 
have stored up memories of what Britain 
can do in wartime which will surely add to 
our national resolve for the future. 

A Time For Persistency 

But there are other harvests to be gathered 
in as the war years roll on. There is the 
harvest of persistency. We are entering the 
fifth year of war with high hopes and a 
confidence in the final victory of truth and 
righteousness which grow as we look at the 
way we have come. But this is a time for 
persistency. A certain war-weariness is 
perhaps inevitable. The separation of 
families ; the long periods of no leave for 
troops serving abroad ; the long stretches 
of industrial work with its cramping 
monotony are all contributing to weariness. 
The war becomes an accepted fact which 
must be wearily faced instead of being the 
opening, pages, rugged and terrible, - of a 
great new book in the history of the human 
race. 

We must reap the' harvest of persistency 
which keeps the great view of conflict always 
in sight, and never lets the small, enfeebling 
event spoil the reaping. Persistency, too, at 
this period of the war provides a freshly- 
sharpened understanding of what the war is 
all about. We can recapture the authentic 
reasons for our part in the conflict and 
restore a true perspective of our present 
place in it. Persistency in the doing of our 
small parts in the great harvest now being 
reaped for mankind across the world adds to 
the common stock of life. 


'Y'here is too the harvest of humour. Nothing in 
this war has saved the ordinary Britisher 
from dreary dullness and from boredom more 
than his sense Of humour among the ordinary 
things of life. The Cockney saw the funny 
side of life in London even during the blitz ; 
the National Fire Service have preserved 
their view of humour under fire in a series of 
cartoons which will add to the gaiety of our 
nation for years to come ; the men who have 
swept over North Africa and Sicily have been 
able to grin through the heat and the sand. 
This harvest has always been reaped by the 
British soldier. Lord Wavell says that in 
examining their failure in the last war the 
Germans analysed the morale of the British 
soldier and put down its superiority to the 
British soldier’s sense of humour. It carried 
him through the mud of Flanders and the 
carnage of the Somme. He refused to be 
dismal at bad news, and offered.his fun and 
jokes to those who spoke of defeat. 

The Need For Humour and Gaiety 

• That spirit lies deep in the British people 
as they look out at the long road which faces 
them in the post-war world. The rich harvest 
of humour and gaiety is there to reap. It 
will be a harvest of friendly humour, tinged 
with the serious purpose which will be ours 
in the days to come. It will see us through 
black days and anxious nights and gather 
into our common stock a new supply of the 
salty flavouring of humour which lightens our 
burdens and enlivens our work. 

Another harvest which calls for ingathering is 
the harvest of hope. Flere is the final solace 
to the human spirit in its day of depression. 
It has never faltered in our people during 
these four long years of war. Hope has 
burned bright. It has never been put out. 
Every .man has guarded the flame from ex¬ 
tinction. We have hoped because of the 
great certainties of. our cause; we have 
hoped because we could do no other when 
the dark challenge of the enemy was thrown 
down to us ; we have hoped mainly because 
of our religion. For it is hope that chiefly 
marks out Christianity from any other 
religion. Christianity knows that man’s 
knowledge about life and death is not final. 
He does not cease to be with the passing of 
his human frame. Man’s spirit is unquench-’ 
able, undying. This is part of the harvest 
o£,hope which has carried-us thus far on our 
way as a people. It is the reaping of more 
of that harvest which will strengthen the 
heart and nerve the hand. “ Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” But when it 
does spring it needs to be harvested so that 
the confidence which comes from its in¬ 
gathering may be shared by all. 

Hope, Like a Beacon 

Thomas Carlyle said of Oliver Cromwell 
that, when in his day all doubted, hope 
shone in him like a beacon. That is the 
quality of hope which we need for the new 
world. It is hope seen in great leaders and in 
great followers which has been the chief 
inspiration of the British people in all their 
history. Ours have never been vague hopes. 
They have been seen in great lives- and 
enduring undertakings persisted in, pursued 
with gaiety and humour, and hoped for and 
believed in to the end. These are the harvests 
which still stand to be reaped in the British 
character and whose ingathering will add to 
the debt the nations owe to these islands. 
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THE LITTLE MINISTER 


August 1943 is the centenary 
of the death of David Johns, 
the third Welsh missionary who 
helped to bring Christianity to 
Madagascar. 

His predecessors, David Jones 
and David Griffiths, were also 
Welsh. One of the first things 
he did was to change his name 
from Jones to Johns in order to 
avoid confusion. The Malagasy, 
however, could only distinguish 
between their similar sounding 
European names by calling him 
Jonji fohy, which means "Jones 
short,” and the pioneer Jonji 
lava—“Jones tall.”- 

The other two Davids had in 
six years learned the language, 
translated parts of the Bible 
and started schools, besides 
preaching., Johns became a fine 
preacher and published a 
dictionary. After' two years of 
favour with King Kadama, 
Queen Ranavalona came to the 
throne and was hostile towards 
him. With the strain of his 
arduous, selfless life, his health 
suffered. - 

In 1835, when the practice of 
Christian worship was forbidden, 


only Johns and a printer named 
Baker remained. Between, them 
they printed the whole of the 
Malagasy Bible,. completing the 
work begun by Jones and 
Griffiths; and Johns translated 
into Malagasy a book only less 
popular than the Bible—The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

He contrived the moans for 
the escape of six Malagasy Chris¬ 
tians whom he had met in secret 
a year before, in 1837, when he 
was visiting Tamatave, and these 
he took home to England with 
him. ■ 

Unable to work on the main 
island because of the Queen’s 
hostility, John withdrew to the 
island of Nossi-be, where he 
eventually died from fever on 
August 6, 1843, at the age of 
forty-seven. - 

He -was buried on a hill in that 
lovely island, where can clearly 
be seen the mainland of the 
country for whose sake he spared 
himself no effort and gave all he 
had to give—himself. “If I had 
a thousand lives,” he said, “I 
■would willingly lay down every 
one for Madagascar. ” 


A British sapper has a joke with an Egyptian police¬ 
man on point-duty beneath his adjustable sunshade 


Desert Sunshade 
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What Is An Open City? Tel,in « ^ l/ttle News Reels 

Workers 


'T’he Italian Government have officially declared Rome an 
* “open city” statjng that they are taking the necessary 
steps according to international law. 

In a broadcast to the Italian people the Rome radio announced 
that this step proved the Government’s determination to preserve 
from air attack the Holy City, the sacred monuments, and the 
seat of thousands of years of civilisation. 


The broadcast referred to the 
article in the Hague Convention 
of 1907 which forbade attacks on 
undefended cities and so on, and 
acknowledged that for the de¬ 
claration to become valid the 
enemy must be satisfied through 
a duly accredited representative 
that the city contained no mili¬ 
tary objectives. 

Generally speaking, an open 
city is one from which in war the' 
Government and its functionaries 
have been removed, with military 
-installations of all kinds, includ¬ 
ing war factories, and in which 
shelter and transport is denied to 
all military personnel who may 
wish to pass through. 

' But Hitler, who has a habit of 
changing the meanings of words 
to suit any particular plan he 
may have, has made it difficult 
for the declaration of his Italian 
ally about her capital to be taken 
at face value. He bombed de¬ 
fenceless Belgrade after the 
Yugo-Slav Government had de¬ 
clared it an open city, killing 
thousands in sheer blood-lust, 
and in the name of “total war.” 
Total ■ war, that Nazi invention, 
takes no account of international 
(aw or its definitions.- 

And quite apart from the fact 
that almost any factory in this 
present kind of war may be said 
to be engaged on the war effort, 
if we accept Hitler’s total war, as 
we have done and must- do, we 
cannot be expected to bind our¬ 
selves by rules which he and his 
associates have long since abro¬ 
gated. The Italians, by their 
alliance with Hitler, have denied 
those rules and then called them 
into force again when things 


have gone awry and they have no 
other recourse. So how can we 
make sure that the enemy will 
keep to the bargain? . 

‘ It is true that when nations go 
to war, one Government will 
appoint a neutral Power to con¬ 
duct with its enemy such negotia¬ 
tions as must still go on from 
time to time. In this case, our 
intermediary is Switzerland; but 
we may well imagine that the 
Swiss Government, which has 
done such splendid work for our 
prisoners in Germany and in 
Italy, is not likely to welcome an 
invitation to stefj in and insist on 
clearing Rome of military and 
war-service personnel and instal¬ 
lations, German as well as 
Italian. 

The Italian Government should 
let us do the job ourselves. The 
Italian people are clamouring for 
peace on any terms, so long as it 
comes at once; but the Badoglio 
Government has been hedging, 
and asking how they can be ex¬ 
pected to surrender uncondition¬ 
ally if they do not know what 
results such’ a surrender will 
bring. The answer we must give 
is that it is for them to surrender 
first, and then See. They know' 
all about the Atlantic Charter, in 
which the Allies have promised 
a square deal to all—to comrades, 
to neutrals, and to the enemy 
alike. Italians were once con¬ 
tent, when an Axis victory 
seemed inevitable, with Hitler's 
conceptions of total war. We 
have promised freedom to the 
whole world, and it is for Victor 
Emmanuel and Badoglio to 
“open” Rome to us so that we 
may bring in freedom and peace. 


End of a Great Newspaper 


fJhrE world-famous newspaper, ' 
the Frankfuerter Zeitung, is to 
close down at the end of this 
month, and its editor and staff 
will find work on other-journals. 

Even after Hitler came to 
power, and Goebbels had "uni¬ 
fied ” the German newspapers 
and magazines so drastically that 
intelligent people no longer 
Wished to read them, there re¬ 
mained a. few German news¬ 
papers of independent and liberal 
mind, which fought against the 
Black tide for a time, notably the 
Frankfuerter Zeitung. 

For 87 years this once-great 
newspaper has flourished, win¬ 
ning early renown for the excel-, 
lence of its foreign news and 
financial information. It became 
perhaps the leading newspaper 
on the Continent, higher in re¬ 
pute than even the great dailies 
of Paris and Vienna, After the 
last war it was the organ of the. 
German Democratic Party, which 
had millions of followers, but it 
was also read by many people 
outside that party. 

It fought Hitler fiercely before 
he was made Chancellor, and for 
a time resisted him when no 
other German newspaper dared 
to do so. At last the Nazis 
stepped in and only those of the 
staff who accepted the new 
regime were re-employed. 

Rudolf Kircher, < the. famous 
London corwespondent, remained 


to become the editor and Hitler's 
lackey, and vilify that same 
Britain whose ways of life he had 
warmly praised not long before. 
Kircher is a clever man, an able 
journalist with a vivid and per¬ 
suasive style, and even after the 
Frankfuerter Zeitung was Nazi- 
fled, it still contained articles of 
a non-political character which 
were worth reading, because 
some air of liberty hung over 

them. Later even the most 

neutral article became coloured 

with Hitler propaganda and the 
paper gradually lost the last 
traces of independence. 

But having at length become 
fully Nazified, why has the paper 
now been closed down? It is 
possible that, in these days of 
Hitler’s growing peril, the very 
existence of a journal which had 
oncp so finely championed 
Liberal thought in Central 
Europe might well have been 

thought too dangerous. So* the 
Frankfuerter Zeitung has been 
killed. Perhaps it will come to 
life again in the not too distant 
future. 

Things seen 

A sheep charging its reflection 
in a shop window at Ledbury, 
and calmly rejoining the flock. 

A notice in the window of a 
small boot-repairer’s shop at Long 
Eaton: Boots left made right. 


When Sir Stafford Cripps 
broadcast in their own 
language the other day to 
German workers, telling them of 
Britain's determination, of the 
colossal ■ war effort she was 
making, and inviting them to 
consider whether Hitler had 
done such wonders for them 
after all, he indicated that the 
way was still open for Germans 
to avoid complete ruin. The 
Russians have also stressed the 
distinction they are making 
between Nazidom and the 
German people, but it is being- 
said that our propaganda to 
Germany has not shown the 
same effectiveness. 

Yet the B B C is really making 
a very good job of its talks to 
Germany. For nearly four years 
they have been going on, increas¬ 
ing in pungency and power as 
experience and reports from 
inside Germany itself give news 
of their effects, and hints as to 
how fresh approaches should be 
made. Today these . talks are 
practically “ round-the-clock ” 
affairs, and every possible angle 
and avenue of direction is con¬ 
sidered again and again. Criti¬ 
cism there may be, but the fact 
remains that the BBC is 
succeeding with its German as 
with its Italian talks. We already 
know, from Sicily, that Italians 
listened eagerly to the broadcasts 
of Colonel Stevens. We may be 
sure that some housewives of 
Berlin, for example, listen with 
much the same attention to our 
broadcasts on domestic problems, 
-delivered in the sharp and nasal 
Berlin dialect by the lady who 
entertains the housewives of the 
harassed German capital with her 
witty and telling comments on 
Hitler’s war. 

Friendly Enemy 

By now, we imagine, the people 
of Sicily have been able to con¬ 
firm the good opinion which they 
evidently held of the Allied 
invaders even before they landed. 

The remarkable thing was 
that they were so sure that the 
“ enemy ” would be their friend. 
Today that fact has been very 
clearly proved, especially by the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, 
Though Sicily is a fertile island, 
housing and health conditions 
under the Fascists were deplor¬ 
able. Towns and villages alike; 
starved and neglected and in¬ 
credibly sordid, surprised our men 
by their tragic appearance. 
Under Amgot all that is being 
changed, and Sicilians now 
clamour for advice and help 
whenever they see the Red Cross 
of the British or American Army 
Medical Services. 

The children, as always, were 
the first to show their confidence,, 
and they soon found . that 
Tommy was ready to share his 
ample rations. One little, chap 
who asked for a “ biscotto ” re¬ 
ceived not only a packet of 
biscuits, but a bar of chocolate. 
It was the first chocolate he had 
tasted for two whole years! 

Careless Talk 

When the King and Queen 
were on a visit to Glasgow they 
came to a Merchant Navy hostel. 
Here the Queen asked Hugh Mc- 
Cutcheon, a stoker, how long it 
would be before he went to sea. 
again. 

He replied, “That would be 
careless talk, your Majesty. I 
canna’ tell ye that.” ' 


'J'he United States and Canada 
have agreed to call the great 
new road to Alaska The Alaska 
Highway in preference to the 
name by which it has been 
known, Alcan Highway. 

Voluntary workers are giving 
time at week-ends- to clean L M S 
engines; and on a recent Sunday 
800 volunteers in 38 depots 
cleaned 300 engines. 

In July our imports‘Were high, 
shipping losses moderate, and 
U-boat sinkings were heavy; in 
fact July completed a three- 
month period in which more 
than 90 U-boats were sunk. 

A gift of 130 books, including 
many valuable theological works, 
has been made by the British 
Council to the Spanish Bene¬ 
dictine .Abbey at Montserrat in 
Catalonia. 

Observers posted along the coast 
of East Anglia to report the 
arrival of white butterflies re¬ 
ported that near Felixstowe one 
cloud took twenty minutes to 
pass the coast. 

America’s War Food Adminis¬ 
tration has planned for . the 
greatest acreage of crops, 
380,000,000 acres, to be planted 
for next year's harvest; and 
£75,000,000 has been authorised 
for encouraging farmers ■ to in¬ 
crease and maintain production. 


. Ab'out 5000 airborne troops 
were used in the iniasion of 
Sicily; and ?5-mm howitzers 
were dropped by parachute in 
pieces and reassembled. 

J ^ well-known firm of airscrew 
manufacturers are experi¬ 
menting with variable-pitch 
screws for ships. 

The ratio of Allied air strength 
to that.: of the Axis in Sicily 
seldom fell below ten to one in 
our favour. 

A chain of memorials is to be 
set up from El Alamein to Tunis 
in honour of Eighth Army men 
who gave their lives for Freedom. 

The total output per acre of 
this year’s harvest is 15 per 
cent higher than in 1942. 

Liberators from Australia made 
a-.round trip of 2500 miles to 
bomb the Japanese-occupied oil 
centre of Balikpapan in Borneo; 
and more ' Liberators from Africa 
made a flight of similar length 
to bomb a plane factory near 
Vienna. 

In North Africa the American 
Office of Foreign Relief has u 
group of twenty ivorkers engaged 
in food distribution ,and finding 
employment for many who were 
previously in refugee camps. 
They ape thus assisting 86,000 
people, and are giving milk daily 
to 2000 Arab children. 


Youth News Reel 


r |hiF Gilt Cross for Gallantry 
has been awarded to a 
Maori Scout, Rehari Haire, of 
New Zealand, for rescuing a baby 
who had fallen into a river, and 
then supervising the artificial 
respiration which saved the 
child’s life. 

Shoreditch Scouts organised a 
Fun Fair on a bomb-cleared site 
as part of the local Holidays at 
Home programme. 

1110 books were collected in 
one week by Scouts of the 7th 
Middlesbrough Troop for distri¬ 
bution to the Forces. 

A number of Brighton Guides 
and Rangers who have been camp¬ 
ing Somewhere in Kent, this 
month are providing the canteen 


for 800 Army Cadets in 'a nearby 
camp. 

Since November 1939, Guides 
of the Wallington Division 
( Surrey ) have run a Salvage 
Service with five collecting 
depots. Sales have realised £1150, 
enabling them to buy wool from 
which 5700 garments have been 
knitted for the Forces and also 
to give generous support to 
several charities. 

JJoys’ Brigade camps have been 
held this month on the 
playing fields of Eton and also at 
several other famous schools. 

48 per cent of the recruits join¬ 
ing the Fleet Air Arm for air-crew 
duties have been A T C cadets. 


Many Happy Returns, Sheffield 


Tust a century ago Sheffield, 
famous throughout the 
world as the home of a great 
steel industry, received from 
Queen Victoria a Royal Charter 
making it a town, with mayor 
and corporation. . 

Fifty years later the town 
became a city, and in due 
course the mayor became lord 
mayor, and the parish church 
the cathedral. But it was on 
August 24, 1843, that Sheffield 
as we know it came into being. 

Sheffield has a long history. 
The Romans named it Hallum, 
and the district is still called 
Hallamshire. 

To celebrate this centenary a 
great pageant is being performed, 
in the City Hall. The author is" 
Dr L. du Garde Peach, of Great 
Hucklow, near Sheffield. 

The pageant opens in 1297, 
with the Lord of the Manor, 
Thomas de Furnival, presenting 
•a charter to the townsmen. 

Dr Peach has brought into the 
pageant, in which . about 400 
citizens take part, all the land¬ 
marks of local history. There 
are representations of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Cardinal 
Wolsey, who were both im¬ 
prisoned in the castle; and of 
Robin Hood, who had many 
associations with the' “village” 
of his day. 


Indeed, Sheffield was little 
more than a village in Robin 
Hood's time. Those who had busi¬ 
ness with Sheffield only, a little 
over a century ago referred to it 
as Sheffield, near Rotherham. 

Sheffield prides itself on the 
Cutlers Company, which has pro¬ 
tected its trade since 1624. 
Every year since then its'mem¬ 
bers have elected a master of 
their trade to be their leader, to 
see fair play, and settle- disputes. 
The Company today occupies a 
prominent building, the Cutlers 
Hall, in the centre of the city. 

Not only for Sts steel is Shef¬ 
field famous,' but for its choral 
singing also. About 150-singers are 
in the pageant, , and can sing 
with feeling the Anvil Chorus 
from II Travatore, for which 
special words have been written, 
ending; 

Who is it shapes the sword? 

Tis mighty Vulcan! 

Vulcan, the Roman god of fire, 
is the patron saint of Sheffield, 
and his statue stands on the top 
of the town hall. 

A few weeks ago, by order of 
the King, a historic sword was 
forged in this city of steel, a 
sword of honour for the city of 
Stalingrad. The presentation of 
this sword to a Cossack is the 
final scene- in the pageant.- 

Many happy returns, Sheffield! 
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DAMAGED NOTES 

.'Bank of .England notes, dam¬ 
aged in air raids or otherwise, 
can still be repaid if enough is 
left to help in identification. 

At one time when our heaviest 
blitz was full on as many as fifty 
clerks were busy in identifying 
damaged notes. 

Frequently much more than is 
claimed can be safely repaid, so 
. minute and accurate is the 
method of checking note issues. 

Even if a note has been burnt, 
but the uncrumpled shape has 
not' been destroyed, the letters 
and figures may still be de¬ 
ciphered. In these cases the 
amount will be refunded if it can 
be got to the Bank intact. 

FOR BLACKOUT 
EVENINGS 

We commend to all leaders in 
search of programmes for even¬ 
ing meetings of youth clubs a 
new little book by Mr S. G. 
Hedges. 

He has called it Educational 
Activities for Youth Clubs and it 
is published by the -Pilgrim Press, 
at Is 6d. ' Rightly planned, says 
,Mr Hedges, the intellectual side 
of club life can be exceedingly 
popular and beneficial, and he 
points out a variety of ways in 
which the shy member can be 
persuaded to talk and express his 
personality. This valuable little 
book includes lists of discussion 
subjects and a bibliography. 

COBBLERS ALL 

In these days cobblers are very 
busy men, and the quickest way 
with boot and shoe repairs is, 
perhaps, to'mend your own. 

This is what many mothers and 
wives are doing at South Shields, 
tor example. Once a week'they 
meet at Trinity House Social 
Service Centre, and there they, 
take out hammers and brads and 
leather, and begin cobbling away 
tor dear life. An expert is there to 
guide them, and very proud they 
are to go home with old hoots and 
shoes made almost as good as new. 

THIS KINO WORLD 

In the churchyard at Hawk- 
. inge, Kent, are the graves of two 
Australian pilots who were killed 
early in 1942. ■ 

Recently, the Parish Council 
of the village received a letter 
from the parents of the airmen 
asking for particulars of their 
burial-place. The Clerk not only 
wrote to the parents, but also 
engaged a photographer to take 
pictures of the graves, which 
were enclosed in the letter. The 
whole of the cost was borne by 
the kindly members of the 
Parish Council. 


The Russet-Coated Captains 


interesting intimate picture 
of the Eighth Army in action 
and on the march has' been 
drawn in words in a recent 
dispatch by a British war corre¬ 
spondent. The feature that im¬ 
pressed him most, apparently, is 
that the men arc small, lean, and 
entirely undramatic in mien. 

There is nothing in their ap¬ 
pearance to suggest the flam¬ 
boyant heroism of the Three 
Musketeers. They seem quiet 
little men; - but what lions they 
are while the fighting lasts! 

If the Eighth Army were a Con¬ 
tinental force, propaganda and 
public fervour would dramatise 
them into a tradition out-topping 


the legendary valour and invinci¬ 
bility of King Arthur’s Knights. 
But we do not as a rule dramatise 
our come-day, go-day men of. 
valour; foreingers furnish the 
legends concerning them.. 

It has long been thus. In 
Tudor days the ancestors of the 
undramatic little men composing . 
our Eighth Army were deemed by 
foreigners the most warlike race 
of Europe and the most redoubt¬ 
able in battle. Benvenuto 
Cellini, the great Italian artist 
of Elizabeth’s day, spoke of them 
as English savages in their might 
and valour, and declared that the 
“great shins of beef” with which 
they filled themselves “nourish 


the force and ferocity of their 
instincts,” which was, of course, 
the fancy of a romancing Latin 
temperament. 

Those men were succeeded by a 
generation of farming English¬ 
men, who, when they took pike 
and gun in hand, were just as 
terrible in battle as the men of 
Cellini’s picture. They were the 
“ Russet-coated Captains” of 
Cromwell’s phrase, men as un¬ 
dramatic as the very ordinary 
heroes now fighting , under 
General Montgomery. 

We leave to. Hitler the rubbish 
about undiluted Aryan strain, but 
we can modestly claim the 
Eighth as true to racial ,type. 


Gardening Princesses 

Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rose have their own allotments on the 
East Terrace of Windsor Castle. Here they are seen gathering dwarf beans 


HARVEST HOME 

It seems early to hold a harvest 
home, but in one sense this is 
just what a few folk were doing 
the other day. At any rate they 
were thankfully enjoying' the 
fruits of their labours. 

Round them were the dull 
streets of Bethnal Green, where 
after a visit from German 
raiders a company of friendly, 
folk turned a desolate acre into 
a garden, pleasant to look upon, 
and full of onions and runner 
beans and peas and potatoes. 

Here a little company of hard¬ 
working people sat down to eat 
their own rabbits on tables 
adorned with home-grown roses, 
and to enjoy also their own 
vegetables. 

In this way they made the best 
of the worst, turning a blitz into 
a banquet. 

INVASION MONEY 

The United States Govern¬ 
ment Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington prints 
what is referred to as “Invasion 
money” to be used by Ameri¬ 
can troops abroad. 

Special U S currency was 
printed by the Bureau in ad¬ 
vance for American Service¬ 
men who took part in the North 
African campaign. These notes 
had a gold seal on the face, and 
they scon became known as 
Yellow Seal currency. Native 
populations quickly realise their 
value and are eager to accept 
them. 

THE KIND-HEARTED 
NAVY 

A picture of the destroyer 
H M S Adventure hangs on the 
wall of the Frederick Still Ward 
in Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for Children. The crew of this 
destroyer have not only named 
and adopted a cdt in the. hospital, 
but the captain and members of 
the crew have. visited' it and re¬ 
counted thrilling stories of their 
war adventures to the little 
patients. 

Even in the height of the North 
African battles the sailors did not 
forget “their ” cot, and the hos¬ 
pital, and sent the children a 
consignment of bananas. 


HOMING PIGEON THE HANDY Mtt AGAIN COTTON CAREERS FOR BRITISH YOUTH 


On June 17 Mr J. Thorpe of 
Hernel Hempstead released in Scot¬ 
land four pigeons to race home. 
Only three of the birds arrived. 

In Holland on June 19 the. miss¬ 
ing pigeon was caught and. after 
being rested, it was released once 
more. This time it found its way 
home, bringing with it the follow¬ 
ing message : “ The Germans have 
killed all my pigeons. I will com¬ 
municate with you after the war." 
There was also a message in code. 


Kirriemuir’s VC 


JJeroism and self-sacrifice 
which saved the lives of 
very many ,of his company at the 
price of his own marked the deed 
for which Lord Lyell was 
awarded the V C the other day. 

Lord Lyell is the first peer to 
win our highest military award 
. in this war, and Lord Gort was 
the only peer to gain this dis¬ 
tinction in the last war. 

A relative of the famous 
geologist and a friend of Sir 
James Barrie, also a native of 
Kirriemuir, Lord Lyell was aged 30. 

His company, when leading an 
attack on Djebel Bou Araba in 
Tunisia last April, was held up 
by an 88-mm gun and a heavy 
machine-gun in separate pits in 
the foothills. 

Collecting the only men not 


pinned down by fire — a 
sergeant, a lance-corporal, and 
two guardsmen — Lord Lyell 
raced in front 'of them and 
effectively lobbed a grenade into 
the machine-gun pit. ' Mean¬ 
while the sergeant was killed 
and both guardsmen wounded. 

The lance-corporal, however, 
gave covering fire to his officer, 
who had run straight on to the 
second pit. So quickly had he 
acted that he was among its crew 
with his bayonet before they had 
time to fire more than one shot. 

For, though Lord Lyell was 
overwhelmed after killing a 
number of his foes, the others 
fled and the company were able 
to advance and take their 
objective, opening up the way to 
the whole brigade. 


Not long ago a man on service 
at. Gibraltar was attacked by in¬ 
fantile paralysis at a time when 
the only iron lung on the station, 
one of many given by Lord 
Nuffield to the Navy, was already 
in use. 

The medical authorities made 
the case known to the artificers 
and they were able, with scrap 
material,' to make a replica of the 
single iron lung which worked 
so effectively that after eight 
hours’ service the man’s life was 
saved. 

THE ROBIN AND 
THE RED CROSS 

A tamo robin has been doing 
Us hit for the war. She is no 
shirker, and in two years she has 
raised no less than £21 in aid of 
the Red Cross. 

This patriotic robin nests in a 
toolbox belonging to Mr. Mudge, 
the village blacksmith of Little 
Berkhamstcad in Hertfordshire. 
Last year Mr. Mudge charged two¬ 
pence a peep to all who wished 
to see the robin on her nest. In 
this way he collected £6. This 
year the robin has raised two 
families instead of one, and the 
total for the season is £15. 


There is much talk in Lan¬ 
cashire about the future of the 
Cotton Trade, and many schemes 
are afoot to improve the trade 
and the conditions of the workers. 

Setting an example to all Lan¬ 
cashire, Bury ■ has appointed a 
municipal advisory committee for 
-cotton trade education. Six of 
its members are in the trade. 
They will aim at bringing before 
boys and girls about to leave 
school the possibilities of the 
Cotton Industry as a career. 


-The Youth Hostels Associations 
of England and Wales, and of 
Scotland have each received 
£2500 from a gift of £7500 sent 
from their War Labour Chest by 
American war workers to help 
war workers in this island. 

The other £2500 has been 
handed to the Central Council of 
Recreative Physical Training and 
will be spent on holiday camps 
for young factory workers. 


Those Wooden Shoes 


gMART shoes with leather uppers 
and wooden soles, many of 
them hinged, are beginning to 
fill the shop windows, and they 
should be bought without hesita¬ 
tion. The Services are doing a 
job for which we should be glad 
to give up the last scrap of 
leather we have; and they need 
the leather boots.- 
What is wrong with wooden 
soles; anyway? Lancashire has 
managed very well on clogs for 
six generations, and in the 
very ".heart of the City of London 
the pretty church- of St Mar¬ 
garet Pattens -still stands, un-. 
harmed, to remind us of the 
days when our women, all except 
the rich and lucky ones, walked 
on wooden soles over iron rings. 


In Japan all classes manage to 
get along well enough on geta, 
which are. a kind of patten. 

In quite a few factories in the 
south of England, where the real 
clogs worn north of the Trent 
are unknown, what they call 
clogs have been in use for well 
over a year now. They are 
ordinary boots and shoes with 
wooden soles, and- after a brief 
while they cease to tire the 
ankles, as they are apt to do at 
first. We do not say that the 
all-wooden clogs, such as they 
wear in country districts in 
•Holland, will suit milady’s deli¬ 
cate feet, but the so-called clogs 
which are now saving the 
leather of the ordinary sole are 
comfortable enough. 
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Control of the Airways 


More Work For 
Santa Claus 

'J’he Board of Trade is a 
businesslike department, 
concerned with matter-of-fact, 
commercial affairs. Of necessity 
it views life from a hard-headed, 
worldly angle. 

Nevertheless, it is in ’ the 
Board’s power to make many 
good things possible and under 
the most unpromising title of 
" a general licence under the 
Limitation of Supplies (Miscel¬ 
laneous) (No. 


r J"HERE is concern over some 
t American proposals for the 
control of the world’s air routes. 
-A conference of eighteen United 
States Air Lines has put forward 
plans which have met with some 
criticism. Fifteen. American 
companies have' taken the view 
that there should be “ free and 
open competition ” on the inter¬ 
national air routes, while three 
important companies support a 
plan for a single great combine. 

The British Joint Air Trans¬ 
port Committee fear that the 
American majority proposals are 
intended for immediate post-war 


21) Order,” it will JJllcJIU ust-wai 

C£ j lda ’ rl .f. ms supply application, and they suggest 

q T ltltleS of to P a " d they might well be reconsidered, 
childrens indoor games for the 

Christmas market. 

In a word, Santa Claus is to 
have more work to do this 
coming Christmas. We welcome 
the news and shall sweep our 
chimneys with joy, trusting that 
we shall not hear over-wise 
children declaring that “ their 
gifts did not really come from 
Father Christmas, but from the 
Board of Trade." 

, A PROTEST 

J do not believe that the taste 
of the people of this country 
is as low as some of the things 
on the BBC suggest. Why, in 
the six years that I was a 
Governor, it was absolutely im¬ 
possible for the filthy stuff now 
broadcast to get on the air. 

'Lady Snowden, speaking at Cambridge 
© 

The War on 
Diphtheria 

'JTie C N has often stressed the 
. vital importance of the 
immunisation of children against 
diphtheria. There was a pathetic 
scene in a London coroner’s 
court the other day when a 
bereaved parent told the coroner 
that he had' put off ‘having his 
little four-year-old treated until 
he went to school. . 

We emphasise the necessity 
for local authorities to do even 
more to make known this easy 
way of saving life, and we hold up 
to them the example of Runcorn 
Rural Council in Cheshire, which 
has immunised more than go 
per cent of the children in its 
forty-odd parishes. 


Because of the sacrifices made in 
the common cause, there is no 
single European country amon 
the United Nations which will 
not, for some little, time after the 
war, be in too gravely embar¬ 
rassed a position to join in “ free 
and open competition ” with the 
United States. They suggest 
that it would be wiser to adopt 
the joint committee’s proposals 
for regulated competition, with 
each State having its fair allotted 
share, and America and the 
British Empire having parity. 

One thing surely is clear. The 
future of world air routes is a 
question for international con 
sideration in a world at peace. 


The Ships and the Men 


gEFORE the war Britain had the 
greatest Mercantile Marine 
in the world. 

Our losses have been great and 
ship production in America has 
been enormous, so that now the 
United States leads the world in 
ship-building and ship-owning. 
At the same time the loss by the 
British Merchant Fleet of so 
many ships since 1939 has led to 
Britain having many unem¬ 
ployed trained seamen. 

As mentioned in the House of 
Commons recently, President 
Roosevelt is doing something to 

PAINTING THE 

Jr is good to know that half a 
million gallons' of paint are 
to be released for preserving the 
exteriors of our houses, but we 
receive with mixed feelings the 
news that it is all to be of dark- 
brown hue. 

In many of our suburbs where 
the houses are in shape as like 
as peas in a pod the varying 
colours of their exterior decora¬ 
tion is the only relief. from 
monotony. Mr and Mrs Grey 
might prefer green for the front 
door of Number Two, Acacia 
Villas, while Mr and Mrs Green 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

There is as much difference 
between a wise and an ignorant 
*.man as between the liviiig and the 
dead, as Aristotle said. 


Under the Editor's Table 

People don't seem to realise 
that the Air Age is here, 


There are many hairpin bends 
on the Sicilian roads. And 


says a speaker. The popula¬ 
tion will go up. 

0 

JJoosevelt and Stalin 
should speak together, 
says a newspaper. But 
how could they listen to 
each other ? 

' 0 

An expert says that 
some apples are 
best eaten off the 
tree. But it is .hard 
to get up to them. 

_0 

JJhe Nazis avc playing . 

for time . Rough 

sort of play. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If expensive 
bicycles have 
free wheels 


you can get plenty of. slides 
on the mountains. 

• 0 , 
Qo'f.rixg is said to be 
the hey man of 
Germany. It is time he 
wound up the Nasi 
Party. 

0 

W hat makes unripe 
apples fall from 
the trees ? asks a cor¬ 
respondent. The law 
of gravitation. 

0 

jjiking broadens 
your outlook. A nd 
your feet. 


redress this position. The Presi¬ 
dent has directed . the War 
Shipping Administration to 
transfer to the British flag in 
each of the next ten months at 
least 15 merchant ships, and he 
further suggested that this should 
be increased to 20 ships a month. 
Canada, too, is transferring some 
of her home-built cargo ships to 
the Mother Country. 

This generous action is yet 
another illustration of that plain 
common sense which is guiding 
the Allies along the Road to 
Victory. 

TOWN BROWN 

chose grey ; Mr and Mrs White 
had a preference for black, but 
Mr and '.Mrs Black thought white 
ideal. But there was ultimate 
harmony in all their differences, 
and to walk down the street 
was like looking at life through 
many-coloured spectacles, and 
the nearest many of us could 
get to where the rainbow ends. 

Now that most of our houses 
are likely to stand to attention 
in uniforms of dark brown 
something of the spice of life 
will go—and our homeward 
journeyings will be uncolourful. 

« ' 

Chips Without Fish 

’■J'ije fish-and-cLips trade ' has 
become a sort of national 
institution, and it has established 
a Board to safeguard its interests. 
A point has lately arisen as to 
whether fish-friers can legally 
refuse to sell chips separately to 
those who do not buy fish. The 
Ministry of Food’s,legal depart¬ 
ment has considered a complaint 
that, by refusing to sell chips to 
a customer unless he also bought 
fish, a fish-frier offended against 
wartime legislation. by thus im¬ 
posing a condition of sale. 

The Ministry of Food take the 
view that they do not wish, as a 
matter of policy, to treat the 
provisions of the Condition of 
Sale Order as being applicable 
to a sale by a fish-frier of cooked 
fish and potatoes, and food con¬ 
trol committees have been asked 
not to prosecute such cases. 

We trust, however, that Smith 
Minor will still be able to buy 
his pennyworth of chips without 
fish. . 


The Childn 



Sad Story 


On a Sicilian Hillside 


Jn a little woodland burial 
ground on a hillside in war- 
racked Sicily is a grave marked 
with a marble Iona cross bearing 
this inscription: "Love is more 
great than we conceive, and 
death the keeper, of unknown 
redemptions.” 

It is the last resting-place of 
William Sharp, the mystic dual 
personality who’won a measure 
of fame as writer and biographer 
under his own name and a 
possibly more enduring fame as 
a poet under the pen-name of 
Fiona Macleod. Perhaps his 
best-known work was The Im¬ 
mortal Hour, a drama set to 
music by Rutland Boughton 
and containing the Faery Song, 
a melody of haunting loveliness. 

The - tall, blue-eyed William 
Sharp was a restless traveller, 
but he grew to love Sicily with 
a deep affection, saying that it 
reminded him of his own Scot¬ 
tish Highlands, over which he 


had wandered with a band of 
gipsies from Middle Europe for 
many months, learning their 
strange lore and sharing then 
adventures. 

We are told of a dream he once 
had in which he visited a land 
where there was no war and 
where human beings, birds, and 
beasts were no longer at enmity 
with one another; and at times 
he passed into a kind of tv^Tp 
which he called “going into 
Green Life. ” 

A writer in The Scotsman has 
recalled the story of his end. 
telling of a visit he paid to Sicily 
in 1905, when he stayed at the 
Castle of Maniace, belonging to 
the Duke of Bronte, 2000 feet 
high in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Etna. 

He caught a chill while out 
driving and died four days later, 
on December 12, exclaiming as 
he passed away, “Oh, the beauti¬ 
ful Green Life again!” ■ 


World of Plenty 


rjHHE Ministry of Information’s 
educational film, World of 
Plenty, has been proving very 
popular. 

Its clever and lively diagrams, 
with little men and cows and 
ships jumping about all over the 
map, show us what grows where, , 
and how it gets from one place 
to another; and there are some 
beautiful scenes of the growing 
of food—wheat and sugar-cane, 
rice and fruit. 

There - are some sad pictures • 
too—of poverty-stricken fami¬ 
lies, in hunger, even in America, 
while food was' being destroyed 
in pre-war days; and glimpses of 
starvation after the last war, 


with the firm comment, “This 
must not happen again.” We 
see the stage this country had 
reached by 1939, when a large 
proportion of our babies had the 
opportunity of being well-cared- 
for; after the war we have to go 
on from there until the whole' 
world is actually as well as 
potentially a “world of plenty.” 

The film explains in some 
detail how the British rationing 
system works; most of us well 
understand this by now, but we 
have to remember that it is 
being shown in America as well 
as here—it was, in fact, first 
shown at the Hot Springs Food 
Conference in the United States. 
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Why We Trade Overseas 

So drastically has the war interfered with the worldwide trade 
which built up and supported our dense population that 
■ all thoughtful people are asking how will our commerce be 
l revived when Peace returns, and can it be as prosperous as 
r formerly. We have asked an economist to discuss these vital 
i J questions as simply as possible. 


J^et us begin by glancing at 
what we were doing iff ex¬ 
ternal trade when the war began. 

In 1938 we had enormous trans¬ 
actions with, many countries. 
Our merchant ships took out 
from our shores cargoes valued 
at about £500,000,000, and they 
brought in from abroad cargoes 
valued at over £900,000,000. 
‘What was the object of these 
gigantic shipments? Why did we 
•* part with the exports and why 
; -did we bring in the imports? 

' Our exports in that year were 
made up of four great classes of 
goods: food, drink, and tobacco; 
raw materials and articles 
.mainly unmanufactured; articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured; 

* articles previously imported and 
then exported to places abroad 
; at a profit (called re-exports). 

Our Natural Wealth 

‘ Turning to the other side of 
j. the account, the £900,000,000, we 
•' see that our imports were much 
t greater than our exports. They 
! consisted mainly of food and raw 
j materials, combined with a con- 
I siderable quantity of manu- 
} factured articles. 

It is clear that when a country 
sends its goods away the country 
must be poorer by parting with 
them. On the other hand, it is 
just as plain that when goods are 
brought into a country it gains 
by their possession. In our case, 
indeed, it is of the utmost 
importance to bring goods in 
because our island is very small 
and lacks many commodities 
we must have to do our work. • 

Fortunately, we have splendid 
coalmines, plenty of clay with 
which to make bricks, excellent 
supplies of limestone for flux in 
making iron and in producing 
cement, and considerable 
amounts of iron ore, although 
not enough for our big iron 
trade. On the other hand, we 
are badly off for metals such as 
lead, copper, tin, zinc, and 
aluminium, and are very badly 
off for timber, so largely needed 
by builders;, and as to textiles, we 
cannot grow cotton, we have not 
enough wool and flax, and, we 
cannot produce jute. We have 
no rubber ■ or gutta-percha and 
hardly any mineral oil. 

Lease-Lend 

Because of these and many 
other deficiencies, we have to 

- send our ships to fetch these 
articles from abroad, and when it 
comes to food we 1 find that in 
1938 we actually had to bring in 
about £420,000,000 worth of 

- grain, meat, dairy produce, and 
so on, as well as such exotic foods 
as maize, rice, cocoa, coffee, tea, 
and many valuable fruits. 

We should be in great difficulty 
today if President Roosevelt had 
not helped us with 'his'- Lease- 
Lend system, which enabled the 
American Government to supply 
Britain and its- other allies with 
foods and raw materials in vast 
quantities without immediately 
taking payment for them. But 
such help cannot be expected to 
go on for long, and when peace 
comes we must do as before the 
war, and earn the power to 
import our vast necessary require¬ 
ments by rebuilding our export 


trade. If we failed to do this we 
should fail to obtain our much, 
needed imports, and as a con¬ 
sequence the country would be 
handicapped in its home and 
foreign trade with a great fall in 
wages and the general standard 
. of living. 

We see, therefore, how all- 
important it is to maintain our 
overseas trade, and in this con¬ 
nection let us not fail to note 
that before the war we Were 
already finding some difficulty in' 
paying for our imports. In 1938 
our imports, as we have seen, 
were valued at about £900,000,000 
per annum, whereas our exports 
of our own goods were one-half 
as great; the balance of about 
£450,000,000 was paid for by 
other forms of British work. As 
we owned about 20 , 000,000 tons 
of shipping and carried so great 
a part of the world’s goods to 
market, the payments made for 
this carrying paid for a. very 
large part of our food imports. 
Other big assets were valuable 
investments abroad, our trans¬ 
action of oversea financial busi¬ 
ness. With the aid of these 
factors we contrived to meet our 
■ enormous bill for imports, which 
in 1937 actually rose above 
£1000,000,000! 

Profit and Loss 

Unfortunately, ■ we can no 
longer confidently count upon 
receipts from shipping earnings, 
oversea investments, and similar 
sources, to meet a large part of 
our import needs. As to .ship¬ 
ping, we have had great losses of 
tonnage, while the United States 
has built up an enormous new 
fleet of merchant ships to help to 
win the war. So the very needs 
of the tear threaten us with the 
loss of means to pay for our 
future imports. Thus, too, with 
our oversea investments. During 
the war we have had to sell out 
no small part of them, a further 
threat to our means to pay for 
future, imports. 

These are very serious issues, 
and we can only meet them by 
redoubling our efforts to sell 
British goods in the markets of 
the world. Let us see what 
hopes of gain we can set against 
these possibilities of loss; 

1 During the war, we have 
revived agriculture and if we 
maintain the revival we may by 
reducing part of our great 
imports of food lessen our import 
bill. 

2 If we lose part of our stup¬ 
ing trade to the United States 
we may by skill and enterprise 
build up a worldwide airborne 
passenger and cargo traffic. 

3 If the hopes of raising the 
standard of life throughout the 
world are realised, reaction to 
this .advance upon all inter¬ 
national trade would be.remark¬ 
able, and there would be a 
consequent expansion of our 
export trade all over the world. 
Against this hope, however, we 
have to place the possibility of 
increased competition in oversea 
trade by a number of countries, 
all seeking' recovery from war. 

4 There is hope of a general 
. freeing of world trade to remove 

trade barriers' and assist world 
'finance. 
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To Any Boy 


I Shall Not Want 

■yuE Lord is my shepherd ; I 
shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down iii 
green pastures : he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul : he 
leadeth me in the' paths of 
righteousness for his name's 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me ; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine 
enemies : thou anointest - my 
head with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days 
of my life, and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever. 

Psalm 23 

THE DISGRACE 

Tt docs not disgrace a gentleman 
A to become an errand-boy or a 
day labourer; but it does disgrace 
him much to become a knave or a 
thief. . John Ruskin 

Emily Bronte's Prayer 

Diciies I hold in light esteem, 
And Love I laugh to scorn ; 
And lust of fame was but a 
dream 

That vanished with-the.morn : 

And, if f pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lip for me 
Is, “.Leave the heart that now 
I bear. 

And give me liberty ! ” 

Yea, as my swift days near their 
goal, 

Tis all that I implore : „ „ 

In life and death a chainless soul. 
With courage to endure. 

A Man in Earnest 

T will be harsh as truth and as 
* uncompromising as justice. I 
am in earnest. I will not equivo¬ 
cate. I will nobexcuse. I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I Will be 
heard. William Lloyd Garrison 


CJomewhere your hours are 
passed in games, in learning. 
And then at times I seem to see 
you stand 

In sudden thought, and on the 
plough your hand. 

With -wonder in your heart like 
some new yearning. 

For it may be, when boyhood’s 
days are falling 

Like summer leaves, a sound 
will hold you still, 

Stirring your spirit with a 
quickening thrill 
To know that it is England, 
- England calling. 

And will you go, when then the 
ways have parted. 

Leaving your world within your 
own home door. 


Unsatisfied, unresting, evermore 
iTo strive for England, loyal, 
burning-hearted ? 

If so, take not the too-worn 
track, and never 
Sheathe, in your strong and splen¬ 
did battling youth. 

Though it should. pierce your 
heart, the sword of truth, 

Till men shall worthier be for 
your endeavour. 

Strive that the lost and harbour¬ 
less have homing. 

The worldess labour, and the 
hungry bread ; 

Strive till all nations through 
; your own be led 
To say: Noiv are tee holier for 
his coming. 

Marjorie Wilson' 


Marcus Aurelius and His Friends 


■"The example of my grandfather 
Verus taught me to be 
candid and to control my temper. 
By the memory of my father’s 
character I learnt to be modest 
and manly. 

My mother taught me regard 
for religion, to be generous and 
open-handed, and neither to do 
an ill turn to anyone nor even to 
think of it. She bred me also to 
a plain way of living. 

From my tutor I learnt not to 
identify myself with popular 
sporting interests, but tb work 
hard and not meddle with 
other people’s affairs. 

Apollonius showed me how to 
give my mind its due freedom, 
to disregard everything that was 


THE MAKER 


How can one think that trees 
11 and flowers. 

And floral scents. 

And plants that grow through 
sun-drenched hours 
Are accidents ? 

How can one see the heavens 
fair, 

Or some seashore 

And say that all the beauty there 

Just is, no more ? 

How can one think that when, 
to live, 

A labourer delves 


not true and reasonable and to 
maintain an equable temper 
under- the most trying circum¬ 
stances. Sextus taught me good 
humour, to be obliging, and to 
bear with the ignorant and 
thoughtless. 

From my adoptive father I 
learnt a smooth and inoffensive 
temper, and a greatness proof 
against vanity and the impres¬ 
sions of pomp and . poster ; I 
learnt that it was the part of a 
prince to check flattery; to 
be reserved, vigilant, and well 
poised. 

All these points could never 
have been- guarded without a 
protection from above. 

■ Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor 


And sows, the crops which those 
- lands give 

Have made themselves ? 

Behold the dews at dawn’s glad 
hour ; 

Or, at night’s fall. 

The moon and stars. Is there 
no Power * 

Behind them all ? 

Oh, call it Nature, if you will. 

You’ll not be odd. 

I call it something holier still. 

I call it God. 

W. Spencer Leeming. 



XLIIC CM /"'I A MD Scenes like this by the Thames at Windsor are typical of many river- 
I [“11J LINVjLAINU side towns, Holidays at. 


; at Home having been the rule for most people 
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Etna’s Artillery The Same Old A Ship Canal For the 


17or many weeks now Messina and the other similar towns 
‘ lying in the shadow of Mount Etna have been under 
assault by man. Yet‘bomb and shell have effected little com¬ 
pared with the destruction wrought by Nature’s great volcano 
and its associated earthquakes. 

are bigger volcanoes in the 
world, but Etna .is the biggest 
in Europe, having a height of 
10,758 feet and covering an area 
of 460 square miles. In shape 
it is a truncated cone, and it has 
a number of subsidiary cones, 
some of them 3000 feet high. 

When we remember that the 
lower part of the main slope is 
well populated and cultivated, 
we realise how readily the 

human race adapts itself to 
dangerous . conditions and con¬ 
tinues to “ take it.” This lower 
cultivated region of Etna rises 
some 3000 feet from the base;- 
above it is a wooded region, of 
a further 3000 to 7000 feet, clad 
with forests of birches, pines, 

and other trees. The upper 

zone is a barren waste, high 

enough to be under snow'for a 
great part of the year. 

There have been recorded 
niore than 80 eruptions of Etna, 
the poet Pindar describing one 
in 476 bc; and the most recent 
taking place just before the 
World War began in 1914. An 
eruption in 1693 caused enorm¬ 
ous loss of life, and another in 
1169 partly destroyed Catania. 

Compared with these gigantic 
upheavals of Nature, the mili¬ 
tary operations of Man are but 
puny efforts. 


Error 


The disastrous Messina earth- 
quake of December 1908 mocked 
human bombardments by de¬ 
vastating what was a splendid 
town with a loss of no fewer than 
77,000 lives. So unsparing was 
the catastrophe that many of 
the children who survived it did 
so as nameless orphans unable 
to account for their parentage. 
Fine churches and palaces were 
reduced to mere facades. The 
Cathedral, which was founded as 
long ago as 1098, was wrecked. 
What was a prosperous and 
• handsome city was ■ utterly 
ruined. 

Messina has had a chequered 
history, falling ' successively ' to 
Athens and Carthage; it was an 
immediate cause of the first 
Punic War, Rome taking it in 
241 b c. Afterwards it fell to 
the Saracens in 836, to the Nor¬ 
mans in 1062, and to Spain in 
the 13th century. British troops 
occupied it for several years 
before 1814, and in 1848 it was 
taken by Naples. 

Etna’s long history has partly 
been written in legend. The 
Greeks believed Etna to be'the. 
mountain with which . Zeus; 
crushed the giant Typhon, 
whose heavy breathing under¬ 
ground, of course, caused the 
earthquakes and eruptions! There 



British Girls But Dutch Wives 


Qne thousand British girls have 
married members of the 
Dutch forces in this country since 
Holland was invaded and her 
Artny, Navy, and Air Force had 
to find a new home in Britain. 
So it is perhaps natural that 
there should be special classes to 
prepare them for life in Holland. 

These girls have much to learn, 
for Dutch homes have always 
been a model for cleanliness, 
brightness, efficiency, happiness, 
and good cooking, as we see from 
the lovely “interiors” of De 
Hooch and other great artists of 
the Netherlands. Of course, the 
new wives must learn the rather 
difficult Dutch language, too, but 
the best way to learn that is in 
the country itself. 

At Netherlands House, in May- 
fair, lately opened for the special 


benefit, of our welcome . Dutch 
guests, Mrs Marsman is in charge 
of groups of eager pupils who 
find the cookery lessons of out¬ 
standing interest. It is not so 
easy for Mrs Marsman, because 
there is such a shortage of Dutch 
cookery books that she has had 
to stencil out her lessons. 
Another difficulty is the shortage 
of the proper ingredients for the 
cookery of Holland to be demon¬ 
strated. But the classes go on 
very ■ successfully. There are 
other classes, in which the 
British-born Dutch wives learn 
about the national customs of 
Holland, and even Dutch nursery- 
rhymes for their babies.' 

We imagine Netherlands House 
must be a rather'delightful place 
in these busy days* for many 
British girls. 


J ^ little while ago the sounds of 
our planes exercising in the 
middle of the night, with 
u-atchers busy on the ground and 
searchlights busier in the skies, 
drew a company of friends into 
the street to look on. 

Suddenly a stream of light, 
apparently starting near a plane 
that our beams had caught, 
streamed downwards across the 
heavens. “Oh!” cried a lady, in 
excitement; “it’s an enemy 
plane, and we’ve hit him. 
Hurrah! ” 

It was a C N reader who ex¬ 
plained to her that the supposed 
plane was actually a meteor, or 
shooting star, in transit. The 
lady blamed. herself volubly for 
ignorance. She was assured 
that many such errors as hers 
have been occasioned by these 
wanderers in space, and as an 
instance our reader told her of 
a 17th-century poem which 
has immortalised such a misun¬ 
derstanding. A scientist was 
arranging his Jacob's ladder, an 
instrument for astronomical ob¬ 
servations, when suddenly a 
meteor flashed into view, 

At which a country clown a great 
■shout making, 

His Jacob’s ladder for a crossbow 

taking, 

Thinking he’d hit a star, unto 
him saitli. 

“Thou’rt a brave marksman, O 
well shot i’ faith!” 

The clown had John Donne the 
younger to .immortalise his 
error; the lady of our narrative 
has but a C N'paragraph. 

Banks and the War 

\ few months ago the CN pub¬ 
lished some notes by a bank¬ 
ing correspondent explaining the 
services rendered to the com¬ 
munity by the banks. A fuller 
explanation of these services, ‘ 
and of many other aspects of 
banking, can be read in a six¬ 
penny booklet called Facts 
About British Banks and the 
War; it is an impartial account 
of the subject written by Nor¬ 
man Crump and published for 
the Banking Information .Ser¬ 
vice, 3, Lombard Street, E C 3. 

Part One of the booklet deals 
with Financial Developments 
and includes chapters on Cur¬ 
rency, Clearing . Banks, Wax- 
Finance, and Exchange Control. 
Part Two tells of Administrative 
Developments and has chapters 
on Management, War Precau¬ 
tions, and other wartime topics. 

Finance is an intricate 
machine, and the banks are in¬ 
tricate parts of that machine, 
but Mr Crump, out of the full¬ 
ness of his knowledge of bank¬ 
ing, has succeeded in explaining 
their function in a sjmple and 
interesting way. All who would 
know more about banking and 
the essential background of the 
money they spend, or save, 
would do well to read this book. 

Preston Looks Forward 

Proud Preston is looking ahead. 
An Improvements Association has 
been formed among the _ towns¬ 
people covering every section of 
the community. 

All are inspired with the fine 
idea of seeing to it that the 
Preston of tomorrow shall indeed 
be proud of splendid streets and 
lovely views and that Its indus¬ 
tries shall add to its charm and 
not spoil it. 


Steamboat’s Cradle 

The construction of a great ship canal between the Firth of 
Forth and the Firth of Clyde was recently discussed in the 
Flouse of Lords. Who realised that behind the proposal lay 
one of the might-have-beens of our maritime history, a romance 
of genius, with unhappiness and frustration as its sequel ? 

hours. That, was the first real 
steamship voyage. 

The Canal Company, after- 
many successful trials, was urged 
to make steam traffic the sole 
method of propulsion along its 
waters; and, with eight new ships 
similar to the new wonder 
ordered, fortune seemed within 
Symington’s grasp and a revolu¬ 
tion about to be effected on the 
Scottish waterway. But the 
order for the ships was cancelled 
owing to a death, and, timorous 
counsels prevailing, the directors 
of the canal decided that if they 
persisted with the new invention 
the wash of water from the 
paddles would destroy the banks 
of their canal! Their wiser 
course would have been to recon¬ 
struct that waterway. 

Timidity prevailed. The Char¬ 
lotte Dundas was beached and 
allowed to rust into ruin on the 
canal banks. Supremacy in 
steamship building passed tem¬ 
porarily from Britain to America, 
where Robert Fulton,, who had 
been an observant passenger, on 
the Charlotte Dundas, bore away • 
the laurels that belonged of right 
to Symington. 

He, unhappy man, came to 
London, there to languish in 
poverty and die in obscurity. 
But steam and the canal were 
not finally divorced. It was from 
a yard on the Clyde, the year 
before Waterloo, that the Mar¬ 
jory steamed from the Firth of 
Clyde to the Forth, and, reaching 
the Thames in six days, became 
London’s first steamboat. 


The advocates of the ship 
canal assert that' their scheme, 
when completed, would bring 
new industries. to the district, 
and stem the drift of Scotsmen 
to England. Moreover, in time 
of war, it could be used for the 
rapid transfer of warships need¬ 
ing repair away from exposed 
ports on the Scottish east coast 
to the more sheltered shipyards 
on the west. 

This ship canal, therefore, is a 
matter of national importance. 

Lord Leathers, the Minister for 
War Transport, informed the 
House that he had already" set up 
a small committee, which, with 
the cooperation of the Admiralty, 
and the Secretary for Scotland, 
would review the whole question 
and present a private report to 
the Government. But although 
he is impressed by the advan¬ 
tages of a Scottish scheme there 
is, he says, no prospect of carry¬ 
ing it out during the war nor in 
the years immediately following 
the return of peace. 

Symington’s Steamboat 

Yet the Forth and Clyde ought 
to have^been the first ship canal 
to have' been built in the world. 
Although we hear little about it, 
a Forth and Clyde Canal for 
barge traffic, running for 39 miles 
from Grangemouth to Bowling, 
has existed for the last 153 years. 
This canal saw the birth of steam 
navigation! 

Begun .in 1768 and finished in 
1790, it cost £330,000, and was 
the work of men who thought 
that the' partnership between 
canals and horse-drawn barges 
was one that would last for all 
time. An exception was a gifted 
Scotsman, William -Symington, 
who, educated for the Church, 
turned to engineering and in- 
invented a locomotive. Next he 
designed a primitive steamboat, 
or, rather, two boats linked to¬ 
gether with a paddle-wheel in 
the centre, launching it on the. 
Forth and Clyde Canal in 1786. 

The little steamboat performed 
its allotted task, but the principle 
was not satisfactory, so its in¬ 
ventor made further experiments, 
and then, in 1802, with a vessel 
named the Charlotte Dundas. he 


Avoiding Cape Wrath 

Scotland will have its ship 
canal, though not tomorrow. 
Canals and delay in construction 
seem inseparable. Watt had 
completed his survey 30 years 
before the Caledonian Canal was 
started, and another 44 years 
elapsed before it was completed. 
That, however, was hasty work 
compared with the history of the 
Corinth Canal, which, projected 
by Julius Caesar in 44 b c was 
not opened until 1937 years later. 
This 26-foot-deep ship canal, by 
saving 202 miles of- dangerous 
voyaging to the Piraeus round 
the southern peninsulas of 


made history on the canal with Greece greatly, benefits commerce 


the first practically successful 
steamship ever fashioned. The 
Charlotte Dundas set the stan¬ 
dard for future steam-driven 
craft, with piston, crank, and 
paddle-wheel at the rear. 
Attached to two barges, each of 
70 tons’ burden, it towed its load, 
against a heavy wind, a distance 
of 20 miles along the canal in six 


of that country and its eastern 
neighbours. Even to a greater 
degree will a Forth and Clyde 
ship canal, by eliminating the 
stormy passage round Cape 
Wrath or the delays caused by 
the fogs of the English Channel, 
bring the seaports of eastern 
Britain and western Europe 
nearer to the Atlantic highway. 


Windfalls Are Precious Now 


W E know, and sigh at the. sad 
fact, how few strawberries 
go into our “strawberry ” jam 
these days, but we did hope, some 
of us, that marmalade would still 
be marmalade. Alas, this season’s 
marmalade will disappoint our 
hopes, just at the very time when 
our new victories are opening up 
a land of “ oranges and lemons. ” 
In our apple orchards many tons 
of windfalls are now being 


gathered to help to make bigger 
if not better supplies of mar¬ 
malade for the coming months. 

The windfalls would normally 
be left to rot'on the ground as a 
fertiliser, but nowadays they are 
too valuable for that. 

They are being carefully 
collected and many will be cut 
into dried apple-rings, and we 
shall have them before long. 
Such are the minor trials of war. 
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John Constables Paradise 

The National Trust Takes Charge 

Cteadily and surely the National Trust grows in stature as the 
^ Guardian of the English Scene, and as its trusteeship grows 
broader so does our national heritage grow more secure. 


An Empire 
Teaching Service? 

'yy hen Sir Malcolm Robertson 
was in the Middle East 
recently he found there “ an 
eager demand for British teachers 
to teach our character and 
fundamental outlook on life.” 


The latest acquisition of ‘the 
Trust, Flatford Mill, is dear to 
the hearts of all Englishmen, 
and the very essence of the 
countryside that John Constable 
painted and made known to all 
the world. Elatford Mill is safe 
for all time, and with it the Mill 
House and Willy Lott’s pottage, 
which also have helped to make 
this corner of England a place of 
pilgrimage. Here is a little of 
what Arthur Mee wrote of Flat- 
ford in his King’s England Book 
of Suffolk: 

VUe do not Wonder that Flat- 
ford moved the greatest 
artist of our countryside, for 
nowhere has England a sweeter 
little.place. It is all as Constable 
saw it, the timbered house on the 
left, Willy Lott’s white cottage 
in front, the wodden bridge and 
the mill. If we come in the' 
summer we .shall find a hundred 
other people here on any day, 
but if we come in early spring, 
when all is quiet and Nature is 
bursting into life again,- we feel 
that it is all as quiet and beauti¬ 
ful as a Constable picture. 

Here it was he loved to be; 
here he spent his boyhood until 
he came to London. We turned 
the wheel of the old sack-lifter as 
he used to do. We sat by the 
great scales on-the ledge of the- 
open door looking at the mill 
wheel as he used to do, and 
looking across the room we see 
through the old iron-framed 
window the lovely 16th-century 
cottage of Willy ' Lott, little 
John's own paradise. We may 
go over it, opening .the very door 
John Constable opened so many 
times, looking out on the scene 
through the windows as he did. 
There are great ship’s timbers in 
the walls; and in the dairy walls, 
with their wattle and daub work, 
are unglazed windows with 
wooden mullions and, one window 
still with its old glass, for dairy 


and cheese room windows were 
not taxed in those days. In the 
mill itself are some of the iron¬ 
framed windows of Constable’s 
day, and old millstones used as 
doorsteps, and we may climb up 
to the little white Hoist, up to 
which they would raise the corn. 
Charming it looks up there, and 
from it we have the very peeps 
of England that Constable had 
in the 20 years of his youth, 
when he had the freedom of this 
place. 

W E , owe the preservation of 
Flatford Mill to two men— 
to John Constable whose fame 
inspired the saving of it, and to 
Mr' Thomas* Parkington, who 
found, it a ruin and made it fit 
to be the gate of heaven. Now, 
through the public-spiritedness 
of Mrs Thomas *Parkington, the 
National Trust has - it in safe 
keeping for us all. It is ours, and 
we may see it when we will, a 
tiny corner of England with a 
. haunting beauty. 

They Saved the 
Child’s-Life 

A- medical-unit working in 
Sicily came across a three-year- 
old child, Maria of Marzamemi, 
seriously ill with typhus. 

They flashed a signal to all 
ships within reach, “Supply of 
ice required urgently for medical 
purposes.” 

Lieutenant Fegan. of Guildford, 
in command of a minesweeper 
which picked up the message, 
says: “ I sent a signal that we 
had ice and immediately a launch 
came out from the beach. We 
put the ice in a large thermos ' 
flask and the launch sped back to 
the shore. For the next , three 
days it came three times daily. 
On the third day we were glad to 
learn it had been the means of 
saving Maria's life.” 


In a letter to The Times Sir 
Malcolm lias been calling atten¬ 
tion to the difficulties that are 
likely to arise'in the recruiting 
of' men and women of the right 
type for what should be regarded 
as one of the noblest professions 
in the world, and proposes the 
creation of a national teachers’ 
service. He concludes his letter 
with these inspiring words which 
give fresh meaning to that fine 
phrase from Milton which was 
the basis of a recent article in 
the C N. 

The British Character 

As chairman of the British 
Council (writes Sir Malcolm) I 
need these teachers by the 
thousand for service all the 
world over, not with any idea 
at all of imposing our outlook on 
.life on any other people, let alone 
of domination, but merely in 
order to explain what' we our¬ 
selves are, what we ourselves 
stand for, and to demonstrate, 
through our teachers, what 
British character is and what we 
mean'by “playing,the game.” 

Now a good national teaching 
service with adequate emolu¬ 
ments and pensions, and with 
the prospect of service anywhere, 
in the world in the cause of a 
real peace,' or understanding by 
the peoples of the peoples of the 
world, would surely appeal to the 
youth of this country which 
is fighting for peace and the 
“Four Freedoms." • Such a ser¬ 
vice would, I suggest, - draw, 
numberless fine recruits who 
would have a -great and noble 
ideal for which to work. . . . 

My great dream is an Empire 
teaching service, and then, at 
long last, a British-American 
one, but we must wait for those. 
In the meantime ’preparations 
for a United Kingdom service 
could surely be started now, and 
I have no hesitation in saying. 



yet again as chairman of the 
British Council, that the need 
in the years of reconstruction 
after the war will be urgent. 
Indeed, it is urgent now. 

They Remember Jimmy 
in Henley 

In these days when the world 
is shaken by so many honors, it 
is restful to go back to thoughts 
of gentler and simpler things. 
So it is pleasant to think thjit in 
Henley-on-Thames, that charm¬ 
ing little town in tire Chiltern 
Hills, someone is still thinking 
of Jimmy the Marmoset. 


Mother! Child’s Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs,’ and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick 
or constipated. No other 
laxative regulates the tender 
little bowels so nicely. It 
sweetens the stomach, and 
moves the bowels without 
cramping or over - acting. 


Millions of mothers depend 
upon, this gentle, harmless 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you 
want ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs,' which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children 
of all ages. 

Obtainable everywhere at 
1/4 and 2/6, 


By the side of the Oxford road, 
along what is called the Fair- 
mile just outside the town, there 
is a small tombstone surrounded- 
by wire netting, with a young 
tree springing up behind it, a 
memorial to the tiny life of 
which this inscription on the 
white stone speaks so pathetic¬ 
ally : 

Jimmy, a tiny Marmoset: Aug. 
16, 1937. There isn’t enough 
darkness in the icorld to 
quench the light of one small 
candle 

Jimmy must have brought 
much brightness to someone’s life. 


The Struggle of a Nation 

Yugo-Slavia's Heroic Story 

YAF all the European countries opposed to the Axis Yugo- 
Slavia is perhaps the least known to us; certainly it is 
insufficiently known. Yet Yugo-Slavia has earned the grati¬ 
tude of all who cherish Freedom, for although her- small army 
was overwhelmed in 12 days by a mighty horde of Germans, 
Italians, Bulgarians, and Hungarians combined, her guerrilla 
forces have never ceased to resist. 


For two years they have been 
fighting a strategic campaign 
which has done much more than 
merely harass the enemy; and 
the importance of these opera¬ 
tions is underlined by the fact, 
that after many months of pre¬ 
paration , a British military 
liaison has been established with 
the partisan forces led by 
General Mihailovich, and by 
“ General Tito,” • whose identity 
is such a closely guarded secret. 

A Luftwaffe “Victory” 

Yugo-Slavia’s martyrdom began 
with the bombing of Belgrade on 
a beautiful Sunday morning in 
Spring ,1942, before any declara¬ 
tion of war, when 200 bombers 
swooped on the undefended city 
and in a few hours killed more 
than 10 per cent of its quarter 
million of people, and destroyed 
40 per cent of its houses. That 
was one of the “ great victories ” 
of the Luftwaffe; it remains one 
of the great debts Germany has 
to settle. 

Yugo-Slavia’s martyrdom has 
continued unabated since that 
day, and her people have suffered 
untold horrors at the hands of 
the tyrants. But all thi§ persecu¬ 
tion has merely strengthened 
the Yugo-SIavs in their resolve 
to -help in the overthrow of the 
Nazi and Fascist Evil; and it be¬ 
hoves us all to know more of this 
brave and resolute nation. 

An excellent book has been 
written by a Serb, K. St Favlo- 
witch, which aims at. giving the 
British reader a summary of the 
history and background of this^ 
Slav people living on the banks' 
of the Danube and by the shores 
of the Adriatic. Published at five- 
shillings by the Standard Art 


Book Company, it is called The 
Struggle of the Serbs, and all the 
author’s profits will go to General 
Mihailovich’s Fund for National 
Defence. s 

The book sketches the' cultural 
background of the Serbs and 
gives an historical outline of the 
Serbian States for over'a thou¬ 
sand years. It tells how in 1389 
the Serbian army, led by its King, 
went to the Field of Kossovo to 
fight for the Cross against the 
whole might of the Ottoman 
Empire, though knowing that it 
must perish. It tells how 525 
years later, in 1914, gallant little 
Serbia, led by Peter the Libera¬ 
tor, once more was crucified 
rather than bend the knee to the 
Austro-Hungarian tyrants. It 
tells’how in .1941 Yugo-Slavia, 
ruled- over by the Liberator’s 
grandson, young King Peter the 
Second, preferred war to dis¬ 
honour, and it tells of her awful 
suffering, and of her heroic re¬ 
sistance, still being maintained. 

A Chequered Story 

It is a chequered story, and a 
very moving one! Heroic Yugo¬ 
slavia beset by ruthless enemies 
— being precariously placed 
between Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria—was 
fated to be embroiled in war not 
of her choosing. But her geo¬ 
graphical position, despite all its 
past perils, will one day prove 
her salvation; ultimately she 
must play a big part in the over¬ 
throw of Nazi Germany and its 
mean vassals. 

We shall hear more of Yugo¬ 
slavia before long; and in the 
final settlement the Struggle of 
the Serbs will come to a victori¬ 
ous climax! 


CYPRUS AND MOROCCO FREE 



Tliis stamp, as illustrated, is one of tho?« 
that you cau cot from THE WINDSOR 
STAMP CO. ABSOLUTELY FREE. It 
lias been issued bv the British Crown Colony 
of CYPRUS, the historic little island in the 
Mediterranean, and shows the ruins of the 
Theatre at Soil as well as small portrait ot 
II. M. Kins; Geonre VI. The MOROCCO 
stamp is another in cerebri 2 ?" stamp to add to 
your collection and another which we also 
think that neither you nor your friends will 
already possess. It is overprinted and sur-. 
charged, and has been issued by thp British 
Post Offico in North Africa for use in French 
Morocco. . 

Wp will cive you these stamps AESO- 
LUTELY TREE. If you want, them you 
should send immediately and comply with all 
the following simple conditions: (1) -Write 
clearly your name and full address; (2) Ask for Cyprus and Morocco Free Packet; 
(3) Ask to see our Approval Selections and Price List; (4) Enclose 3d. in. stamps; 
and <5) Post your application to:— • , 1 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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PLAIN ENGLISH 

J shall never learn your lan¬ 
guage ! ” exclaimed a French¬ 
man who was in London trying 
to learn English. 

“ Why not? ” queried his London 
friend. 

"Well, what am I to make of 
this?” replied the Frenchman, as 
he showed his. friend a para¬ 
graph in h newspaper, which 
read: 

.“If Mr Brown, who sits for 
this constituency, consents to 
stand again at the next election 
he will more than likely have a 
walk-over. ” 

Riddles About Cats 

yy hat is the difference between 
a cat and a match? The 
cat lights on its feet, and the 
match on its head. • 

Why is a kitten biting its own 
tail like a good manager? 
Because it makes both ends meet. 

Why is a cat like a gossip? 
Because it is a tail bearer (.tale 
bearer). 

What is the difference between 
a cat and a legal document? One 
has claws at the ends of its paws, 
and the other has pauses at the 
end of its clauses. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars is low in 

the east before midnight. In 
mi | the morning 
TM Saturn is in the 
.jj' South and Mars 

is in the south- 
l w e s t. The 
\ picture shows 
| the Moon as it 
I may be seen 
at 3 a m on Thursday, August 26. 
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OPTICAL ILLUSION 

JJere is an outline figure which 
resembles an old-fashioned 
seat with a high back. If you 
gaze steadily at it for a few 


Dreams Up to Date 

Jimmy was telling his dreams 
at the breakfast table. 

“But, Jimmy,” protested his 
father, “I don’t believe you know 
what a dream is.” 

“Yes, I do,” Jimmy replied at 
once. “It’s moving pictures 
while you’re asleep.” 

Jacko on 


Stupid Young Man 

'THERE was a young man of 
Montrose 

Who fell over and trod on his 
nose. 

He said, “ What a bore 
That my nose is so sore. 

I must have tripped over my 
toes.” 

the Farm 




IACKO had been spending a few days helping on a farm. Sad to relate, 
J one hot afternoon he felt rather lazy. “ It won’t matter if 1 have just 
ten minutes rest in the shade of this haystack,” he murmured. But he fell 
fast asleep and was absent for so long that the farmer went in search. There 
he found Jacko, with a much-amused family of pigs as audience. 

RECORD CATCH 

Jnterested Spectator:' How 
many fish have you caught? 

Patient Angler: Well, when 
I’ve caught another I shall have 
one. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

THE SORRY ASS 


O Hush Thee, 

My Babie 

O hush thee, my babie ! 

Thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mother a lady, 

Both gentle and bright ; 

The woods and the glens 
From the towers which we see, 
They all are belonging, 

Dear babie, to thee. 

O fear not the bugle, 

Though loudly it blows ; 

It calls but the Warders 
That guard thy repose ; 

Their bows would be bended, 
Their swords would be red, 

Ere the step of a foeman 
Drew near to thy bed. 

O hush thee, my babie 1 - 
The time soon will come 
When thy sleep shall be broken 
By trumpet and drum ; 

Then hush thee, my darling, 
Take rest while you may, 

For strife comes with manhood, 
And waking with day. 

Sir Walter Scott 

SUMMER PICNIC 


A N ass belonging to a 
gardener was tired of 
carrying a load of cabbages to 
market every day, and prayed 
to tile god Jupiter to give him 
a new master. Jupiter agreed, 
and gave him a tile-maker, 
wild sent him ever}’ day to 
market with a load of tiles. 

The poor donkey found that 
his work was harder than 
ever, so he again asked the 
god to give him a change. This 
time Jupiter gave .him a 
tanner, who treated him even 
more hardly and cruelly. 

Be contented with your lot. 

Christina Rossetti's 
Prayer 

(~\ LORD , open wide the win- 
dow of our spirits and fill 
us with light. Open wide the 
door of our hearts that we 
may receive and entertain 
Thee with all our powers- of 
adoration and love. Amen 



How Long You Will Live 

The time any individual may 
expect to live may be 
roughly calculated by dividing 
the sum of the lives of his six 
ancestors by six, and adding one 
year for every five that the 
result exceeds, or subtracting 
one year for every five that the 
result is less than, sixty. ^ Thus: 


Father’s father 

.. .. 67 

Father’s mother 

.. .. 82 

Mother’s father 

.. .. 90 

Mother's mother 

.. .. 45 

Father 


Mother .. .. 

.. .. 63 


Some Eastern Proverbs 

Jndolence is a powerful enemy.. 
Sufficient dust will make a 
mountain. 

Great words, little deeds. 

Good medicine tastes bitter. 

He who breaks through a thicket 
disturbs the snakes. 

He who holds a tiger brings 
trouble on himself. 

The mouth is the door of mis¬ 
chief. . 

Too much courtesy is discour- 
■ tesy. 

The frog in the well knows 
nothing of the high seas. 

ANIMALS BOTH 

The largest animal in the world 
is the sulphur-bottom whale, 
some specimens of which are 
over a hundred feet in length 
and weigh nearly a hundred 
tons. It is the largest and 
heaviest creature that has, ever 
been known to exist. Even the' 
prehistoric reptiles such as the 
Diplodocus weighed but 50 tons. 

The simplest animal is the 
amoeba, a creature which some- 
- times measures only a hundredth 
of an inch in diameter. 

It has no fixed shape and no 
definite .organs such as .arms, 
legs, head, mouth, and so on. It 
.is simply a minute piece of jelly 
surrounding a central nucleus of 
protoplasm. It eats by wrapping 
itself round its food, and pro¬ 
gresses' by flowing movements 
of its body. 



moments it will appear to change 
its position. 

At first the seat appears to be 
facing you, but after looking at 
it for a while it seems to turn its 
back on you. 

HANDY 

1 THERE once was a frying-pan 
■* mender 

Who all things could mend, hard 
and tender; 

One day all liis ribs 
Were broken to squibs. 

But he spliced them all up with a 
fender. 
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LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Three Catch Sums 

20.Ibs 19 d.ivs 
16 days 

How Many Sheep ? 

'36 


Sum of 6 ancestors is 419 

419-1-6=69 yrs. 10 months. 
Add to this two years (as it is 
about 10 years over 60) and the 
probable age becomes nearly 72. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details' of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, August 
25, to Tuesday, August 31. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A Nursery Pro¬ 
gramme of Verse, Music, and 

Stories. 5.40 Your Garden this 

Month, by H. G. Fleet. 

Thursday, 5.20 We’il Meet in 
England, by Kitty Barne. The 

story of how a Norwegian family 
escaped to England, adapted by 
Muriel Levy—Part 3, The Voyage 
of the Naaken. 

Friday, 5.20 The Travelling 
Musicians, a ' play by Barbara 
Sleigh based on a fairy-tale. 5.50 
Letter from America. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Tiger who 
lost his Stripes, a mysterious affair 
at a Circus, reported by Dorothy 
Worsley. 

Sunday, 5.20 Yorkshire Feature. 

Monday, 5.20 The Jumping Jack, 
a fairy tale by Manfred Khyber, 
translated and told by Elizabeth; 
followed by Music at Random, by 
Helen Henschel; and The Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Songs for the 
youngest listeners, sung by Kath¬ 
leen; followed by Tammy Troot at 
, the Sports, a story by Lavinia Der¬ 
went, read by W. H. D. Joss, and 
Scottish airs played by J. Mouland 
Begbie, violin. 


Her teeth are 
YOUR concern- 


Every mother wants her 
children to grow up with strong, 
firm white teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay. The way to 
make sure of this is by giving 
the right care when they are 
young. Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
‘ Milk of Magnesia which’ 
corrects acid mouth, so often the 
cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for 
is Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant, mild flavour. 

1/Id. and 1/1 Old. 
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Denta l Magnesia/ ” 

, TAKB OLD TUBES BACK TO THE SHOPJ 

★ * Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of Phillips* preparation of magnesia . 


torial Offices : John Carpenter House, 
Entered as Second-Class Matter, 
1943, - S.S. 



















































